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~ Communists Start New Drive 


A CONSTITUENCY agent has 
written to us suggesting that the 
Communists appear to be pursuing a 
new concerted plan to infiltrate local 
parties. The plan, he believes, is to use 
persons who are not known as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, or who 
have publicly announced that they 
have resigned from the Party. 
There have been mass resignations 
since the Russian suppression of the 


Hungarian revolution and it is possible 


that amongst those whose resignations 
were publicly announced are some who 
have retained their Communist Party 
associations and whose resignations 
are for the real purpose of making 
them look eligible for Labour Party 
membership. 


AGREED PLAN 


Individual applications for Labour 
Party membership from ex-Com- 
munists, carefully spaced over many 
months, may quite well be part of an 
agreed plan to plant a Communist cell 
in the selected local party. Certainly, 
the placing of Communists in key 
positions in other organisations from 
the beginning has been part of the 
basic strategy of the Communist Party, 
and it has been pursued persistently in 
the case of the Labour Party over the 
years, though with little success. 


There are many thousands of people 
who were members of the Communist 
Party in the past and who have 
sincerely changed their views. Among 
them can be counted some of the most 
bitter opponents of Communism and 
all it stands for. 


STILL COMMUNISTS 


Also, there may be many who resigned 
because of their disagreement over Hungary, 
but who still regard themselves as Com- 
munists. In such cases non-membership of 
the Communist Party is not in itself a 
qualification for Labour Party membership. 
To be eligible to join the Labour Party, a 
person must accept its democratic socialist 
principles, policy and programme, which are 
diametrically opposed to the principles of 
authoritarian Communism. - 

At the end of last year the National 
Executive Committee advised Constituency 
Labour Parties to exercise considerable care 
in dealing with applications from former 
members of the Communist Party who had 
recently resigned, and recommended that 
they should not at present accept such 
applications. 

It suggested that where there were special 
cases, they should be submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the appropriate 
Regional Council for guidance. 

This advice was very sound and it is still 
necessary for caution to be observed. The 
Communist leaders have made a number of 
declarations recently in the Communist inter- 
national Press which confirm the suspicions 
of Labour Party members, such as our 


‘ correspondent, that a new drive to capture’ 


Labour organisations is under way. 
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Canvassing an L.C.C. ‘Out-County’ 


ET’S admit it—television, women in 


industry and the five-day week - 


have played havoc with the old- 
fashioned notion that any time is 
canvass time ! 

It is claimed that electors are most 
resistent to calls of canvassers during 
TV time. It is said by viewers that 
‘Tonight’, ‘This Is Your Life’, and 
‘Emergency-Ward’ are amongst the 
most popular week-night productions 
of B.B.C. and LT.V. The fact is that 
823 per cent of the electors of the 
average working-class household are 
likely to be at home between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. and willing to 
talk to canvassers. 

How do I know? Because Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Warne of St. Paul’s Cray went to 
find out. 

St. Paul’s Cray is what the London County 
Council, with shocking lack of imagination, 
describes as an ‘out-county estate’. London, 
faced with a vast housing problem aggravated 
by the war, decanted some thousands of its 


citizens over the county boundary into this 
part of Kent. 


St. Paul’s Cray 


St. Paul’s Cray is a well-planned spacious 
estate, short terraces of houses, blocks of 
flats and a few old people’s bungalows. There 
is a high density of prams per acre, for this 
is mainly a community of under thirty-fives. 
Most of the husbands travel daily to London 
for employment. Hundreds of the women- 
folk find work in the nearby factories of 
suburban Kent. 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Warne, armed with 
umbrellas, scribbling pads and pencils, set 
off to seek ‘Removals’. It was thought that, 
hungering for the Metropolis, or craving for 
a glimpse of far away places, a small army 
of folk on the St. Paul’s Cray electoral 
Register would be in the ‘removed’ category. 
In fact, ten complete families had immigrated 
to Canada. 

Between them, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Warne 
made 4,200 calls, at an average of 224 calls 
per hour. When they commenced work 
their cails averaged over 30 per hour but it 
is,interesting to note that in the morning or 
afternoon 434 per cent of the houses on the 
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estate were empty of their inhabitants. On 
Sunday morning between 10.30 and 12.30 — 
only 184 per cent of the people were ‘out’. 
From Monday to Friday only 17} per cent 4 
of the electors were ‘not at home’ between | 
6 p.m. and 8 p.m. | 

In less than eleven months of the qualify- _ 
ing date of the last Register, 8.2 per cent of — 
the electorate had moved. In addition to © 
the ten families who had left for Canada, 146 — 
electors had moved to new addresses within — 
the constituency and 101 electors had joined — 
in the return trek to the Metropolis. The 
whereabouts of yet another 236 electors, who _ 
were no longer at the addresses shown on the 
electors’ list, could not be traced. 


247 Removals 


The tracing of 247 removed electors is 
a fair contribution towards the defeat of 
Patricia Hornsby-Smith at the next General ; 
Election—for St. Paul’s Cray is part of the 
Tory marginal constituency of Chislehurst. 

The search for ‘remoyals’ has revealed 
something of the social habits of an average 
working-class electorate on a post-war hous- 
ing estate. Most of the families are at home 
on Sunday mornings. The majority of the 
residents are not church attenders, indeed, 
only the Roman Catholic Church has made 
provision for worship on St. Paul’s Cray 
estate. : 

Father is engrossed with his garden, and 
clearly, fairly high rents, hire purchase com- 
mitments, and saving up for Willy’s Christ- 
mas present, preclude the possibility of a 
visit to the Partridge Inn at opening time. 

More than half. the houses are void of 
inhabitants in the morning and afternoon 
because a very high proportion of the adult 
members of the average household share in 
providing the family income. 

Between the hours of 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
families have not settled down. Father has 
just come home for an evening meal, mother 
has not finished putting the youngsters to 
bed, and the television programmes tend to 
be of half-hour duration and not full-length 
plays or features. 

If 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. are the peak hours 
for television audiences then the peak period 
for canvassing is 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


ARTHUR TADMAN 


Use those Electors? Lists! 


This year’s Electors’ Lists are unusually important. From them will be compiled the 
Register to be used in the Spring local elections and in any Parliamentary election 
held before February 1959. 


"THE Electors’ Lists, from which the 
1958 Register of Electors will be 
compiled, were published on the 28th 
November. The period for claims and 
objections to entries in these Lists 
extends from their publication until 
the 16th December. 
The importance of the 1958 Register 
of Electors can be judged from the 


_ fact that on these Registers the whole 


series of local government elections 
will be fought next Spring. As its 
effectiveness continues until the 15th 
February, 1959, there is the possibility 
of a General Election being fought 
during its lifetime. 

The first step that must be taken is to 
make certain that all our supporters are 


included in the Register. Once published, 
’ the Register is a statutory document and no 


additions, deletions or alterations are 
possible. 
EASY CHECK 


These Electors’ Lists are produced in such 
_ @ way as to provide an easy means of check- 
_ ing the changes that will take place. Each 
List is directly linked to the particular 
Register for the Parliamentary polling dis- 
trict, Sometimes Lists B and C are printed 
on separate sheets, sometimes they follow 
each other. 

The Lists are: 

List A. The Register now in force; 

List B. Those who are newly-qualified 
electors and who will be eligible 
to vote for the given address after 
the publication of the new 
Register ; 

List C. Those who will cease to be quali- 
fied as electors for the particular 
address when the current Register 
ceases to operate. 

The most effective way of examining the 
Electors’ Lists is to arrange for this to be 
done at ward level, as local knowledge is so 
important. For instance, it may- be found 


on examining List C that a supporter has 
been entered in error. In such a case 
application must be made on Form RPF.5 
for re-inclusion in the Register. 

List C should, in addition to being exam- 
ined for errors, be used as a means of 
totalling the loss of support that will be 
sustained as a result of deletions from the 
Register. This can be done by checking the 
List against the marked register or canvass 
cards. As List C contains the Register 
number of the entry, the check is a relatively 
easy matter. 


NEW ELECTORS 


List B, which contains the newly-qualified 
electors, should be the subject of special 
attention. In most Cases these entries are 
placed under the appropriate street and the 
number of the house is also entered. No 
Register number is given—nor is it required. 

Having found how many of our supporters 
will be lost as a result of their coming off 
the Register in February, our main job must 
be to redress this as much as possible. A 
canvass of all those entered in List B pro- 
vides the opportunity. In fact, a canvass of 
such entries should have a_ three-fold 
purpose : 

(1) To call and welcome them as electors for 
the area and to enquire if they are Labour 
supporters. The List can then be marked 
accordingly. 

(2) If found to be supporters, to enquire if 
all the persons in the house who are 
qualified to be registered are in fact 
registered. Sometimes the lodger has 
been left out. 

(3) As the majority of changes in the Register 
are on-account of removal, enquiry 
should be made regarding their former 
address. It is also worth while to enquire 
if the address is known of supporters who 
moved out of the house. 

As many of the removals will be found to 
be internal, arrangements should be made 
for the interchange of information between 
wards and local parties. Sometimes valuable 
information is compiled regarding our 
supporters only to be thrown away when 
they move. If such details get passed on, 
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not only does it assist the canvasser, but 
makes the individual feel that the party in 
his new area still wishes to retain his help. 

Where such information is recorded on 

cards, it is best to delete all those entered 
in List C and send them to the centre. The 
cards can then be sorted alphabetically, 
checked against entries in List B and for- 
warded to the appropriate ward or party. 

Four copies of Lists B and C (two of 
which can be single-sided) are obtainable 
from the Registration Officer and these 
should prove adequate to meet the needs of 
both canvass and checking. 

Where it has been found that List B 
supporters have come from outside the 
borough, or urban district, or rural parish, 
they should be encouraged to fill in Form 
RPF.8 and send to the Electoral Registration 
Officer of the area from which they have 
moved. This ensures that they will be 
registered as an absent voter for any Parlia- 
Mentary election that might arise between 
now and the publication of the new Register. 

In the case of supporters entered in List C, 


their vote is still operative for the registered — 


address until 15th February next. Those 
found to have moved outside the areas 
mentioned above should be communicated 
with, asked to fill in and return the RPF.8, 
and for these to be delivered to the local 
Electoral Registration Officer. 


FIRST CONTACT 


If this work of checking and contacting 
our new electors can be done in this relatively 
quiet period of Party activity, it means that 
our first contact with the newcomers takes 
place before we call to seek their vote. 

As has already been said, most of these 
new electors are people who have moved into 
the area. This means that they are still 
relative strangers in the neighbourhood. 
Many appreciate a call by someone who 
welcomes them as a new elector, enquires if 
all are registered, and assists them when a 
postal vote is required. 


and new Go with. ng 
estate that the following letter was delivered 
prior to the canvassers calling: * a 

Dear Friend, sci 

This letter has two objects. : 

First, we would like to welcome you ~ 
to the district. You may have been here 
a few months, in which case we hope 
that you are settling in well and over- 
coming the inevitable little snags asso- 
ciated with getting the upper hand over a 

‘new house. You may have only just 
moved in, and that means you are pretty 
busy with the numerous tasks associated 
with getting everything in order and in a 
civilised condition. Anyway, the best of 
luck ! 

Secondly, we want to bring our asso- 
ciation to your notice. We have a live 
and lively organisation which, as well as 
operating election machinery and other 
political aspects, offers you a number of 
social activities. There are, from time 
to time, parties for the children of 
members and for the old folk. 

We would like you to join us. The 
minimum annual subscription is 6s. In 
return you get a magazine every two 
months, the right to attend meetings and 
discussions, and the opportunity of join- 
ing in many activities. 

A representative will call on you 
shortly. 

Yours sincerely, 
Chairman. 


When the canvassers called on this estate, 
they had a very friendly reception, even from 


those of diametrically opposed political . 


views. 

The amount of time and trouble taken in 
distributing this letter, and the follow up 
canvass, was not great and proved well worth 
while. 

Why not try it ? 


Easter Hinders Elections 


HERE is considerable speculation 
on the chances of an early General 
Election; the pundits seem to be 
divided. Some feel that Macmillan 
will hang on as long as he can as he 
enjoys his office so much; others feel 


that the economic factors and the 
strain on Ministers is such as to force a 
General Election within twelve months 
or so. 


While there is this speculation about the 
General Election there is no doubt regarding 
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_ in England and Wales. These are due to be 
a held during the period Thursday, 10th April, 
until Wednesday, 16th April, both days 
inclusive. Each county council decides the 
_ day of the week in which its elections are to 
be held and must do so not later than 25th 
__ January next. 
-. The county council elections will be 
_ followed by the urban, rural and parish 
g elections during the week from Monday, 5th 
_ May, to Saturday, 10th May. The Local 
Government Elections Act, 1956, by syn- 
_ chronising rural and parish elections, does 
_ make prevision for some parish elections to 
be deferred until 1959 or 1960, to enable 
_ them to coincide with Re appropriate rural 
_ district elections. 
* 


The number involved in this deferment is 
not great. It is the county council, in con- 
sultation with the appropriate local authority, 
that decides the day on which these urban 
and rural elections take place, and this must 

_ be done by the end of February. 

The date on which borough (both county 
and non-county) elections are to be held is 
_decided by the Secretary of State. This has 
already been announced and is to be on 
Thursday, 8th May. 

In Scotland the town council elections 
take place on Tuesday, 6th May, and the 
county and district elections on Tuesday, 
13th May. 

One important factor must be borne in 
mind regarding the county council election 


ee 


_ paign as the following time-table indicates : 


First there are i county titan mlectone 


wanker “rat at is Easter. The ‘Faster 


holiday falls right in the centre of the cam- 


In order to ensure an effective campaign 
it will be necessary to plan the election pro- 
gramme very carefully, as the first holiday of 
the year will tend to result in the lowering 
of interest during that period. The timing 
of the delivery of the election address, for 
instance, must be carefully thought out. 

There will undoubtedly be the desire for 
workers who want to ‘wait until after the 


holiday’ before getting down to real activity: 


this must not be so in the case of canvassing. 
It will not be possible to cover an electoral 
division in just over one week. = 

Tf a carefully prepared canvass can be 
undertaken, one which eliminates all those 
who are known to be against us, the main 
concentration can be made on the most 
favourable areas immediately after the 
holiday. 

When considering the priorities in canvass- 
ing it will be necessary to take into ‘account 
those areas that normally poll well, as 
against those that need a lot of stimulation. 
It may well be that, with a comparatively 
low poll and a selective canvass, many 
successes can come our way in the most 
unlikely places. 

Early attention to the identification of 
electors will overcome some of the difficulties 
created by Easter and ensure that, during the 
campaign, an all-out effort is made to get 
supporters to the point of voting. 

The Electors’ Lists, which have just been 
published, can play a very important part in 
assisting us to identify the newly-qualified 
electors. Just how this can be done is 
explained in an article on pages 225 and 226. 


Specimen time-table based on Wednesday, 16th April, as the Day of Election. 
(This is the Iast possible day.) 


Wednesday, 19th March 
Wednesday, 26th March 


” ” ” 


Friday, 28th March 

Friday, 4th April GOOD FRIDAY. 
Monday, 7th April 

Thursday, 10th April Notice of Poll. 
Saturday, 12th April 


Wednesday, 16th April 


Last day for publishing Notice of Election. 

Last day for delivery of Nomination Papers. 

Last day for application for Postal Vote. 

Last day for Withdrawal of Candidate. 

Last day for appointment of Election Agent. 

Last day for application for extension of polling hours. 


EASTER BANK HOLIDAY. 


Last day for appointment of Counting and Polling Agents. 
Day of Election (Polling Day). 
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DISCUSSION POINTS 


Autumn County Elections z 


ON 10th April, 1958, the triennial 

county council elections will be 
held. Exactly four weeks later, 8th 
May, will be the polling day in the 
borough council elections. During the 
same week in May, rural and urban 
district council elections will be held, 
many of them triennial. 

As a result of this, most active Party 
workers will be electioneering for two 
months without a break. After flogging 
themselves to death helping in the county 
council fight, they will then have to plunge 
almost immediately into the fray for the May 
elections. This, of course, will apply to the 
Tories as well. 

Is this clash of fixtures really necessary ? 
Surely a very good case could be made out 
for moving the county council elections to 
the autumn. Not only would this save wear 
and tear of Party workers, but it would also, 
I feel, make it easier to get candidates. 

Those who fight county council seats are 
often involved in the May elections as well. 
They will be more inclined to fight both if 
they know they can have six months’ rest 
after the county elections. Elections, after 
all, can be pretty exhausting, especially in 
their effect on the nerves. 

Another difficulty of the present system 
lies in explaining to the electorate what the 
different elections are for. Having can- 
vassed in April for ‘Bloggs, the Labour can- 
didate for the county council’, we shall find 
ourselves, within a month, exhorting the 
electors to vote for the same man for a 
different council. This causes confusion, and 
some rude comments ! 

I am sure an autumn county council elec- 
tion would increase interest in the Party, and 
amongst the electors; it might improve the 
dismally low polls in these contests. Could 
an alteration of date such as I suggest be 
another little job for the next Labour Gov- 
ernment ? I think we might find that on this 
issue all parties could agree. 


RAY HEATON 


The times of local council elections were 
fixed by the Representation of the People 
Act in 1948, Previously, county council 
elections. were held in March, district 
council and parish elections in April, and 


borough council elections on 1st November. ‘ 
There had been a growing demand from 
Labour parties in the country for all local 
elections to be held in the Spring, and this 
culminated in a resolution passed by the 
Party Conference. It can be said, therefore, 


that the relevant provisions in the 1948 — 


Act represented the expressed views of the 
Labour Party. 
Next Spring there will be Meets for all 


kinds of local authorities and so the prob- 


lems mentioned by Mr. Heaton will be 
especially acute.. County council elections 
take place every three years and this is 


true also of some district council elections. — 


County boroughs are not involved in any 
way with county council elections, but 
municipal boroughs, for which there are 
annual elections, are involved once every 
three years. The Metropolitan boroughs 
have triennial elections and these do not 
take place in the same year as the elections 
for the London County Council. 

It is doubtful if parties involved in county 
council elections would favour Mr. 
Heaton’s suggestion that they should be 
held in the Autumn. Apart from the 
possibility of bad weather conditions, 
autumn elections will have to be fought on 
an out-of-date register. 

While local government is in more than one 
tier, is seems impossible to avoid the 
difficulties mentioned by Mr. Heaton, 
though they might be minimised by the 
abolition of annual elections for some 
types of authorities. However, this raises 
other important issues that may be worthy 
of discussion in the pages of the Labour 
Organiser. 


Reply to Knowles 


I AM not very strong on theology and 
perhaps that is why I believe that to 
steal 6d. is a smaller crime than to steal 
£1,000, and why I believe that a small 
lottery, made legal by the Small Lotteries 
and Betting Act, may be beneficial to a local 
party and a large one harmful. 

In my article in the October Labour 
Organiser [I thought I had made this clear, 
but Mr. Knowles’s contribution last month 
proves me to have been wrong. 

At the same time, it is apparent that Mr. 
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_- Knowles does agree with me that some forms. 


of lottery are dangerous. He specifies 

_ lotteries run by supporters’ clubs, and says 

' here there is a danger ‘of the tail wagging 
! _the dog’. He goes on ‘It only needs a few 
# difficult types to get into a supporters’ club 

and the money can be withheld from the 
~ party’. 

In these statements he probably has 

_ admitted more than he intended. The ‘diffi- 
cult types’, presumably, are those who, while 

willing to run a lottery associated with the 
~ Labour Party, are not really interested in 
” the real purpose of the party and because of 
this would withhold money from it. 

Undoubtedly, this type of person does 
exist, but he is attracted not only to sup- 
porters’ clubs, but also to any form of 
lottery that involves handling large sums of 
money and for which payment is made for 
most of the work undertaken. 

Of course there are party workers who are 
active because they are good socialists and 
help in all kinds of money-raising efforts, 
including ‘swindles’, Also, there are mem- 
bers who join the ‘swindle’ to help party 
funds as well as in the hope of winning 

' prizes. 

Lotteries of this nature can do little harm 
and the money they bring in can be of enor- 
mous help in financing the political activities 
of the Labour Party. My point was that 
danger existed where parties tended to 
become subsidiary to their lottery and I feel 
sure that your readers will agree with me. 


STANLEY PAIGE 


PARLIAMENTARY 
REDISTRIBUTION 
AGAIN? 


HE thoughts of Members of Parliament 

are again turning to the possibility of a 
general review of Parliamentary boundaries. 
On 14th November Mr. Lagden asked the 
Home Secretary if a date had been fixed by 
the Boundary Commission for a _ general 
review of Parliamentary constituencies. 

Mr. Butler answered with a brief ‘No’, 
and in reply to Mr. Chuter Ede, who asked 
if he was contemplating amending legislation 
to alter the periods at which these general 
reviews take place, he stated that he would 
like to have notice of the question. 

Under the House of Commons (Redistribu- 


tion of Seats) Act, 1949 the Boundary Com- 

missions are required to keep under review 

the representation in the House of Commons 
and to submit reports to the Home Secretary, 
either— 

(a) showing the constituencies into which 
they recommend that it (i.e. that part of, 
the United Kingdom for which each 
Commission is responsible) should be 
divided in order to give effect to the rules 
set out in the Second Schedule to this 
Act; or : 

(b) stating that, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, no alteration is required to be ~ 
made in respect of that part of the 
United Kingdom in order to give ober 
to the said rules. 

Any report must be submitted not se 
than three or more than seven years from 
the date of the submission of their last 
report, unless the report states that no 
alteration is required to be made and, in such 
a_case, it shall not be submitted less than 
six years from the date of the submission of 
their last report. 

The first reports of the Boundary Com- 
missions under the 1949 Act were submitted 
to the Home Secretary in November 1954, 
so that the earliest date for the submission 
of the second report is 1957 and the latest 
1961, unless no alteration is proposed and 
such a report would be submitted at the 
earliest in 1960. . 


New Edition 


CONDUCT 
OF 


PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS 


(Fourth Edition) 
Price 7/= post free 


This new edition has been extensively 
revised following the 1950 and 195] 
General Elections. It is up-to-date, in- 
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Most parties will be holding their 

Annual Meetings in February. 
The Annual Meeting is the most 
important meeting of the General 
Committee in the year and there 
should be adequate preparation to 
ensure that it is a success, 

It will set the tone for the following 
year. Usually, new delegates are in 
attendance and if the meeting goes off 
well and the business is conducted 
briskly and efficiently the new dele- 
gates, and the old ones, too, will be 
_ suitably impressed and will be likely 
to turn up again. 

If the meeting is poorly attended, 
dreary and long-drawn-out (and 
because of the election of officers and 
committees this is always a danger at 
an Annual Meeting), delegates are 
unlikely to be enthusiastic about 
_ attending future meetings. 


Status and Function 


There are differences of opinion about the 
actual status and function of a Labour Party 
General Committee. It has been-argued that 
a General Committee is elected to manage 
the affairs of the local party for twelve 
months and, therefore, that the members are 
not individually responsible to their organisa- 
tions for General Committee decisions. 

There is something to be said for the view 
that members of the General Committee are 
collectively responsible for what the General 
Committee does and that the organisations 
represented on the General Committee should 
not interfere in the details of party manage- 
ment by instructing their delegates on every 
issue that arises. 

However, this view, if followed too rigidly, 
can create difficulties and lead to undemo- 
cratic practices. 

A local party consists of its individual 
members and affiliated organisations and the 
General Committee is elected by them and is 
responsible to them. Their interest and 
support in the work of the local party can 
be lost if they are not kept informed by 
their General Committee delegates of what 
is happening. And it is a wise General Com- 
mittee, however conscious it may be of its 
collective responsibility, which will consult 
with the membership, through the delegates, 
before reaching decisions on big, or 
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| 
controversial, issues. 4) 

Even if the rather narrow view is taken 
that the General Committee members are not __ 
individually responsible to the Trade Union 
branches, ward committees and other bodies | 
electing them, at the end of the year they 
should give an account of their collective 
stewardship by circulating to the organisa- 
tions an annual report, financial statement 
and balance sheet. 

Because the financial year usually ends in 
December, these documents are not always 
available for the organisations and their 
delegates 28 days before the date of the 
annual meeting, which is the minimum notice 
that the rules insist should be given. There 
is no reason why more than 28 days’ notice 
should not be given, and if this is done, the 
draft annual report and financial statement 
and balance sheet can be submitted for 
approval to the last meeting of the old 
General Committee in January and circulated 
afterwards. 

The letter conveying the notice of the 
Annual Meeting should be written in amiable 
terms, urging organisations to appoint their 
full quota of delegates. A form should be | 
provided on which the names and addresses 
of the delegates can be given, as well as the 
number of members for whom affiliation fees 
are to be paid. By doing this quite a number 
of affiliation fees will come in with the 
delegates’ particulars and so save the 
Treasurer the trouble of chasing organisa- 
tions for their affiliation fees later in the year. 

If organisations are to regard representa- 
tion as an important matter, the party officers 
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should show that they, too, regard it as 
important by keeping a register of atten- 
dances. If the attendances of the previous 
delegates are recorded in the letter inviting 
the appointment of delegates for the next 
twelve months, those whose attendances have 
been poor are less likely to be appointed 
again. 

(In this connection, if a delegate fails to 
attend two consecutive meetings without any 
known reason, a friendly letter to him might 
result in an improvement, and if this is not 
successful his organisation should be 
informed.) 


Notify each Meeting 


Some parties notify their delegates of each 
meeting and the notice is regarded as the 
credential, which is collected by the door- 
keeper and is used by the Secretary for 
marking the attendance register. Some parties 
with big General Committees, holding 
regular meetings on a fixed day in the month, 
notify the delegates only of the Annual 
Meeting and special meetings and at the 
beginning of the year issues a credential 
giving the dates of each meeting. 

This saves postage, and for the purpose of 
keeping the register of attendances each 
delegate is given a number printed on slips 
attached to his credential. He hands a slip 
to the door-keeper each time he attends a 
meeting so that the register may be marked. 

In any case, with the agenda and other 
documents for the Annual Meeting there 
should be a letter welcoming the delegate and 


expressing the hope that he will attend 
regularly. 

The election of officers, Executive and 
other committees usually takes up a lot of 
time at the Annual Meeting. This can be 
reduced to a minimum if nominations are 
sought beforehand. (It will, of course, be 
necessary for the nominating organisation to 
ensure that the nominee is an appointed 
delegate and is willing to accept nomination.) 

If this practice is followed the notice of 
the Annual Meeting should contain: 


1. Date, time and place of the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. An invitation to appoint delegates, which 
will include the provisions of the rules 
relating to the number of delegates the 
organisation may appoint as well as the 
conditions of the appointment of delegates. 

3. A form for the names and addresses of 
the delegates appointed and the amount 
of the affiliation fee to be paid. 

4. The attendances of delegates for the past 
year. 

5. An invitation to nominate for officers and 
Executive Committee, with details includ- 
ing the section of the Executive Committee 
to which the organisation may nominate. 


Ballot papers can be prepared before the 
meeting, and the counting of votes can go 
on while other business is being transacted. 
If the voting for the Executive Committee is 
sectionalised it will be necessary to make 
provision for the issue of different coloured 
ballot papers for each section of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Chairman should move formally the 
annual report and arrangements should be 
made for the Secretary and other officers to 
answer questions on the appropriate sections 
of it. Steps should be taken to make certain 
that the Treasurer and at least one of the 
auditors will be in attendance so that they 
may present their reports and answer any 
questions. 

The agenda of any Annual Meeting should 
be similar to the following: 

1. Chairman’s remarks and welcome to 

new delegates, 

2. Minutes of the last Annual Meeting. 

3. Minutes of the last General Committee 

meeting. 

4. Reports: 

(a) Annual Report; 
(b) Financial Report ; 
(c) Auditor’s Report. 
. Election of Officers. 
. Election of Executive Committee. 
. Election of Auditors. 
. Any other business. 
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Whether there is to be an early General Election or not your agent should 
be named without delay. 


Choose your Agent now . 


AN early General Election again has 

become a subject of speculation 
by the political correspondents of the 
’ weekend Press. Until much more sub- 
stantial evidence of the Prime 
Minister’s intentions has been pro- 
duced, the imminence of a General 
Election should not be taken too 
seriously. 

But politics has always been a sphere 
of activity where almost anything may 
happen, and the possibility of the 
Tories going to the country in the 
Spring should not be ruled out. When- 
ever the General Election comes, and 
it is almost sure to come within the 
next two years, constituency organisa- 
tions must be prepared for it if they 
are to make a good show. 

An election can be started too soon and 
if this happens a candidate can find himself 
in serious trouble, because then all his 
activities and the activities of his local 
organisation come within the restrictions of 
election law, including the provisions relating 
to election expenses. 

It has never been made clear what, from a 
legal point of view, actually does start an 
election. However, if a prospective candi- 
date and a local party make no appeal for 
votes, but limit themselves to a presentation 
of the Labour Party’s principles and policy 
generally, they should be free from danger. 


Last Minute 


There has been a great deal of controversy 
about the policy statements which have been 
adopted so far, and in a democratic party 
that is as it should be, but policy is not only 
a matter for party members. Unless the policy 
can be ‘put across’ to the electors there is 
little chance of it being translated into 
legislation. 

The by-elections have given warning 
that while many electors are disillusioned 
with the Tories they are not yet prepared to 
vote for Labour candidates. This can only 
mean that the results of the rethinking of 
recent years has made little or no impact on 


the general public. 
immediate task of the Party is to present its 
policy in clear terms and to propagate it with 
the utmost vigour among those electors who 
are most likely to respond favourably. 


As well as this essential task of public _ 


education, there are other jobs which, if 
tackled now, can contribute largely to our 


electoral success. The efficient management 


of the local campaign will depend upon the 
election agent. Who shall be the agent is of 


equal importance-to who shall be candidate, — 


but is rarely regarded as such. 


Party Policy 


Far too often the choice of agent is left 
until the last minute, when there is a hurried 
search for somebody who might give the time 
needed and who will not make too big a hash 
of the job. 

Where there is a full-time man employed, 
it is assumed that he will act as election 
agent, but fewer than half of the constitu- 
encies have a full-time organiser and will 
have to depend upon a volunteer who can 
give two or three weeks’ full-time service at 
the election. No man, no matter how 
enthusiastic and capable he may be, can 
give of his best if he is pitch-forked into the 
job at the last minute, lacking training and 
unprepared to face the many problems that 
crop up during an election campaign. 

The candidate appoints the agent and an 
official appointment might be considered as 
starting the election, but there is nothing to 
prevent the person who is likely to be 
appointed from being named now; and if 
care is taken in choosing him it is unlikely 
that the candidate will quarrel with the 
party’s choice, especially if he has been con- 
sulted about it. 

Having been named as person likely to be 
the election agent, the member can start pre- 
paring himself to do this most important job. 
If he has not previously been in charge at a 
Parliamentary election, he must take the short 
postal study course prepared by Head Office, 
which will inform him of his legal respon- 
sibilities and will warn him of the many pit- 
falls which lie in an agent’s path. 

He must get to know the constituency. A 
study of previous elections will tell him a lot. 
From Parliamentary elections he will learn 
how many votes he will need to win the seat. 
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The most obvious — 


_ This may seem elementary, but it is surprising 
_ how many campaigns are conducted without 
- any real appreciation of possibilities and, 
- therefore, without any realistic plan. 

A study of past local government election 
results will tell him where his needed vote is. 
_ If the local returning officer publishes the 
_ percentage voting for each polling district, 
all the better. With the ward results he 
can then estimate with reasonable accuracy 
_ the potential Labour and opposition vote in 
_ all parts of the constituency. 

4 It is certain that he will get some surprises 
_ and is likely to discover that many areas 
7 considered Labour strongholds contributed 
_ much less to the Labour vote in previous 
_ Parliamentary elections than generally was 
believed. . 

_. With such information, not only will he 
_ be able to conduct the election campaign 
_ with a clear understanding of what is needed, 
but also the party will be in a position to 
carry on its pre-election organising and 
_ propaganda activities with those needs in 
mind. 


Set Target 


Many agents set a target of 100 per cent 
_ canvass during the election campaign, but 
this is rarely, if ever, reached, and inadequate 
records result in a great deal of hit-or-miss 
activity on polling day. A much more 
“practical policy is the setting of a target of 
‘promises’ and the concentration of effort on 
reaching the target. 

For instance, in a constituency of 60,000 
electors it may be discovered that the highest 
poll has been 80 per cent. Assuming that 
there will be the same high poll at the next 
General Election, more than 24,000 votes 
will be needed to win the seat. Since not all 
who promise to vote Labour in fact do so, 
the winning target of ‘promises’ in this case 
would be somewhere in the region of 28,000. 

Both the pre-election and election canvass 
should be directed towards achieving~ this 
total of ‘promises’.--With a knowledge of 
the potentialities-of each ward, and perhaps 
each polling district also, plans can be made 
for canvassing to be carried on till each 
ward, or polling district, has contributed its 
set quota to the required total of ‘promises’. 

A constituency which is in the happy 
position of having already, before an election, 
a Marked Register showing a total ‘promise’ 
big enough to win the seat, can concern 
itself with maintaining the support and 
enthusiasm of the ‘promises’, and even may 
find time to give special attention to the 
‘doubtfuls’. i 


At the election itself the ‘promises’ can be 
re-canvassed and if, at the end of the cam- 
paign, a total ‘promise’ of 28,000 or more is 
shown, all that is needed to make victory 
certain is efficient polling day organisation. 


Other Tasks 


As well as using his influence to persuade 
his party to get on with this work of building- 
up a ‘promise’ record, the person named as 
agent can undertake other preparatory work. 
He can start recruiting his staff of election 
workers. He can acquire and check informa- _ 
tion about the availability of committee 
rooms and halls for meetings. He can begin 
to record particulars of party members and 
supporters who are likely to lend their cars 
at an election. He will need to know the 
places where workshop and canteen meetings 
can be held, and the number and size of 
hoardings available for posters. 

He can discover from the Register the 
number of electors, men and women, and 
can work out how many separate homes 
there are so that the number of election 
addresses, election specials and other 
publications can be estimated. He can study 
the Labour Party publication ‘Election 
Charts and Forms’ and can start preparing 
these charts and forms which will help him 
during the election. 

There are many other tasks he can start 
on, but the foregoing will give some idea of 
the work that has to be done. It is obvious 
that it cannot all be done in a few weeks. 
The man who will be responsible for seeing 
that it is done should be chosen as soon as 
possible. 


TO THE EDITOR... 


Sir, 

I noticed a letter from the Secretary of the 
Carshalton Labour Party in your October 
issue asking why Mr., Mrs., or Miss is not 
put on the Electoral Register. 

I absolutely agree with this complaint. It 
is most discourteous to people to address 
them by M/S and there is no reason why 
this information should not be correctly 
reported and printed on the Register. 

I asked the Home Secretary a Parliamen- 
tary question about this just after the 1955 
election and suggested a change of practice. 
He refused to consider this on the grounds 
of expense. Perhaps it would be worth trying 
again. 

Yours etc., 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn. 
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"WHEN the subject of ‘Youth’ is 

discussed at Party Conference, 
or at a Regional Council annual meet- 
ing, sentiment flows by the imperial 
gallon. 

The National Executive Committee, 
or Regional Executive Committee, as 
the case may be, is put on the mat and 
lashed unmercifully for its supposed 
neglect. Hearty ‘hear hears’ echo round 
the conference hall as the attack 
mounts to crescendo like the thunder 
roll of a great organ. 

With one voice the conference reaffirms— 
and rightly so—that a party without Youth 
is a party without a future, and the respec- 
tive executive committee is left in no doubt 


that something must be done. Of course, 
something must be done, but by whom? 


Provide Facilities 


The National Executive Committee and 
the Regional Council Executive Committee 
must provide facilities for young members, 
but as to whether they will be used to good 
advantage entirely depends on the willingness 
of constituency and local parties to recruit, 
encourage and organise them. 

It is no good representatives of organisa- 
tions giving vocal support to resolutions and 
appeals relating to Youth unless the 
organisations they represent are going to get 
busy and provide facilities on their own 
doorsteps. 

There are 618 constituencies and about 
3,500 local Labour Parties. Yet we have only 
259 Youth Sections, and 145 Constituency 
Youth Organisers. I can only arrive at the 
conclusion that when some delegates vote for 
the provision of Youth organisation they 
mean that somebody else must get busy on 
the job. 

If that is a wrong deduction then forgive 
me, but that is how it appears. If it were 
otherwise, speeches and votes would be 
translated into action, and we should have a 
thriving Youth organisation throughout the 
country. 

National and regional officers may do their 
best to help and give sound advice, but the 
job of maintaining and developing Youth 
Sections, and providing facilities for young 
members of the Party where there are no 
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WHO IS LOOKING AFTER YOUTH 4) 


Asks Sheila Latimer 


Youth Sections, is a domestic ieenaioiited 4 


and can only be done by the party on the 
spot. 
The truth of 


But it is not insoluble. The success of Youth 
organisation depends to a large degree on 
the patience, understanding and practical © 
help which adults are prepared to give.. 


In the early stages of Youth Te asok 


development, practical help is the most 
important of all. Young people have little 
material resources of their own, and they 
require help in the way of free accommoda- 
tion, provision of materials, such as minute, 
cash and receipt books; facilities for the 
circularisation of members, and some — 
financial assistance. 

In a little while, if the young folk are worth 
their salt, they will stand on their own feet 


administratively, but they must be assisted — 


over the growing-pain period. Far too many 


Youth groups are left to struggle with little — 
or no material help, and eventually the ~ 


youngsters give up the struggle. 

They also want guidance, which is a very 
different thing from direction. Many mem- 
bers of Youth Sections have had no 
experience in the conduct of meetings, or the 
preparation of a programme. In constituen- 
cies where there are full-time agents, a great 
deal of guidance can be given, and a full- 
time agent who wins the confidence of his 
young members is repaid one hundred fold 
by the tasks they are prepared to do for him 
in return for his interest and help. 


Few Members 


Then there are parties which wipe off 
Youth Sections as useless because the mem- 
bers are few in number. Rome was not built 
in a day, and if all the small Women’s 
Sections, Ward Associations and Local 
Labour Parties were to be wiped off the 
books, our filing cabinets would be very 
much smaller than they are at present. 

The fact is that a small group of 
conscientious people, whether they be young 
or old, are worth their weight in gold. Ifa 
Youth Section, of half-a-dozen youngsters, 
is enthused and encouraged to make efforts 
so that it will grow to a dozen in a year’s 
time, this is real progress. 

What about Youth in your constituency? 
Is much being done? Is your party in the 
clear—does it claim the right to criticise at 
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the matter is that all on 
organisations, religious, social and political, 
find the organisation of Youth a problem. © 
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national and regional level, and at the same 
time organises its own young members at 
constituency and local party level—or does 
it criticise all and sundry and make no effort 
itself to recruit and organise Youth? 

Tf you are in the former category all 
strength to your elbow. Ensure that your 


- own members take full advantage of the 


facilities which are being provided at 
national and regional level. Urge your 
Youth Section to obtain a free supply of 
literature which the National Executive Com- 
mittee is providing for Youth Sections who 
will embark on a membership drive, 
encourage at least one team to enter the 
National Youth Speaking Contest, help the 
young folk to take advantage of the regional 
week-end schools, which the National Execu- 
tive Committee is heavily subsidising, and 


_ provide a scholarship for the 1958 Youth 


Summer School out of your party funds. 
If your party has done nothing about the 
organisation of Youth, why not make this 


the subject of a New Year resolution? 


Follow the example of the Musselburgh 


- Local Labour Party. Circularise every mem- 


ber of your party asking them to assist you 
to build up a young membership and to form 
a Youth Section by completing and returning 


- a questionnaire which asks for particulars of 


young members of- their families. 

These young people, together with your 
present young members, can then be called 
to a meeting to form a Youth Section. Go 
to town on this occasion; make it a very 
special event with your prospective Parlia- 
mentary candidate, or Member of Parliament 
present. 

When you have consolidated the position 
an invitation can then be sent to the children 
of known supporters. A Youth Section 
does not grow quickly, but it is worth all the 
effort which is made. We are hoping that 
1958 will show a _ substantial increase in 
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CANDIDATES 


HE following were endorsed as 

prospective Parliamentary Candi- 

dates by the National Executive Com- 
mittee recently: 


Newbury Bi Mr. D. L. Stoddart 
West Derbyshire . Mr. A. E. Kitts 
Southport Mr. C. W. Hadfield 
Louth Mr. F.R. Macdonald 
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Finchley . Mr. L. J. Cuming 
Ruislip-Northwood Mr. H. S. Thomas 
Esher .. . .. Mr. P. E. Vanson 
East Grinstead Mr. R. W. G. 
Humphreys 
Warwick and 
Leamington Mr. W. Wilson 
Hallam Mr. E. S. Sachs 
West Flintshire Mr. R. G. 
* Waterhouse 


* 


WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATURE 
Brentford and 
Chiswick Mr. A. W. Filson 
Kingston-on- 
Thames Mr. C. Isaac 


Drains do Matter 


RGANISATION is just as needful 

in Municipal as in Parliamentary 

elections; and let us not forget that 

representation on local authorities is 

quite as urgently needed as Parliament- 
ary representation. 

The problem of how to make our 
great cities places for the mass of 
people to live in will have to be solved 
by the municipalities, and it is obvi- 
ously useless to pass Acts of Parliament 
conferring powers on local administra- 
tive bodies, if these Acts are not to be 
put into operation. 

The Housing question need not today 
have been the serious one that it is if 
town and city- councillors had been 
active in grappling with it. And _this 
question is only one among many that 
must be dealt with by local rather than 
national effort. 

There is a fascination about Imperial 
politics that puts such subjects as drains 
and street paving in the background, 
but it is still mecessary that the drains 
should be seen to, and the streets 
paved, and the proverbial genius of the 
jerry builder kept within reasonable 
control. 

The Town Councillor may not figure 
so largely before the world as a 
Member of Parliament, but it is con- 
ceivable that he may, in some instances, 
be much more useful. 

John Hodge, of the Smelter Workers’ 
Union, in his Chairman’s address to 
the Annual Conference of the Labour 
Representation Committee in 1903. 


1903: L.R.C. 


"THE opening paragraph of the third 
report of the Labour Representa- 

tion Committee presented to the 

Annual Conference held at Newcastle- 

on-Tyne in 1903 strikes a note of 

rejoicing. 

~ No wonder. Affiliated trade union 


membership had risen from 469,311 to 
861,150. The number of affiliated 
trade unions had grown from 65 to 
127, and affiliated trades councils from 
21 to 50. 

Among the newly-affiliated trades councils 
were Battersea, Belfast, Bolton, Bristol, 
Carlisle, Chatham, Coventry, Crewe, Dar- 
lington, Darwen, Derby, Erith, Liverpool, 
Llanelly, London Building Trades, Mex- 
borough, Middlesbrough, Norwich, Roch- 
dale, Sheffield, North Staffordshire, Stock- 
port, Stockton, Swansea, Warrington, 
Wolverhampton and York. 


Publications Sold 


Publications too were on the ‘up and up’. 
A full-page leaflet ‘Labour and Politics’ was 
in big demand and circulation approached 
45,000. The Committee was particularly 
pleased with the sale of 14,000 copies of its 
second Annual Report. This was good pro- 
gress in those pioneer days. 

Conferences held under the auspices of the 
Committee had grown apace, and where six 
had been held in 1902, 16 were organised in 
1903. These had been attended by delegates 
from trade unions, socialist and co-operative 
societies, and, undoubtedly, this educational 
work had intensified the interest in the work 
of the Labour Representation Committee, 

An interesting constitutional discussion 
took place that year. Workers’ Election 
Committees had been set up in a number of 
constituencies, and the question was raised as 
to their right of affiliation. 

After careful consideration the Committee 
came to the conclusion that as these bodies 
were composed of representatives from 
societies associated with trades councils 
which were affiliated already, the affiliation 
of these new bodies would only lead to 
‘gerrymandering’. 

More lessons in the value of unity were 
learned during the year. A_ by-election 
occurred in the Clitheroe division. A repre- 
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FEELS ITS STRENGTH 
_ by S. E. Barker : nth 


sentative conference of all trade unions and 

socialist organisations was held in Colne and 
Mr. D. J. Shackleton, of the Textile 
Workers, was selected unanimously. s| 
We are told that although the Liberal — 
Party decided to contest the seat in view of © 
the forthright start which we had made they 
were unable to find a candidate. Under these — 
circumstances the Tories decided not to con- 
test the seat and Shackleton was returned © 
unopposed. The report pointed to the moral } 
of the unanimity of the Clitheroe selection. _ 
Philip Snowdon contested Wakefield the © 
same year and the Labour poll of 1,979 votes _ 
against the Tory vote of 2,960 was regarded 4 
as a very satisfactory result. 4 
Cleveland was not such a happy story. As — 
soon as a Parliamentary vacancy became ~ 
known there the Labour Representation +| 
Committee appointed a deputation to meet 4 
the local trade unionists. The Miners’ Coun- 
; 


cil called a meeting at Middlesbrough on 
29th September to decide whether a Labour 
candidate should run or not. A further 
meeting was held at Guisboro’ on 1ith 

October, when owing to lack of unanimity in 
selecting a Labour candidate the election was — 
allowed to go by default. ; 

A sad story. Sadder still when we learn | 
that Devonport also went by default owing 
to lack of local preparation. 

However, despite disappointments the 
Committee proceeded with its task of 
approving candidates and encouraging trade 
unions to select from among their members 
one or more Parliamentary candidates. 
Among the list approved that year were 
many whose names were to become part of 
political history. Pete Curran was selected 
for Jarrow, Fred Jowett for Bradford East, 
Philip Snowdon for Blackburn, and Will 
Thorne for West Ham. 


Fraternal Delegate 


Among its other activities the Committee 
appointed a fraternal delegate to the annual 
meeting of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, and the Executive Committee co- 
operated with the Parliamentary Committee 
of the T.U.C. in drafting a bill to secure for 
the trade unions the right of peaceful 
picketing. 

The report shows that we were also in 
danger of becoming a rich party! The total 
income had grown from £286 16s. 7d. in 
1902 to £715 19s. 9d. in 1903. Expenses had 
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also risen to £549 13s. 5d. from ‘£260 1s. 8d. 


The latter figure included £99 for secretarial 
assistance. 
Resolutions passed at the first conference 


‘held in London in 1900 and amended at 


Manchester and Birmingham in the next two 
years are set out in the 1902 report as the 
‘Constitution of the Committee’. This was 
substantially amended in 1903 and was 
printed in the report as Appendix 1. ‘Revised 
Constitution’. This became the basis of our 
poy constitution. 


A Federation 


Clause 1 described the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee as a federation of trade 
unions, trades councils, the Independent 
Labour Party and the Fabian Society. (Co- 
operative Societies were also eligible to 
affiliate.) 

Clause 11 laid down the objects and was 
of fundamental importance. Its aim was to 
secure the election to Parliament of candi- 
dates who would form a distinct Parlia- 
mentary group with its own whips and its 
own policy on Labour questions. 

It laid down that members of the group 
must abstain from identifying themselves 
with, or permitting interests of any section 
of the Liberal or Conservative Parties, and 
not to oppose any candidate recognised by 
the Labour Representation Committee. 

All candidates had to pledge themselves to 
adhere to the constitution of the Committee, 
to abide by the decisions of the Parliament- 
ary group and to appear before their con- 
stituencies under the title of ‘Labour’ candi- 
dates only. 

From that time there was no ambiguity 
about the position of candidates selected by 
the Labour Representation Committee and 
this clause in the revised constitution cer- 
tainly laid down the foundation of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 


Executive Unchanged 


The representation on the Executive Com- 
mittee remained unchanged. It consisted of 
13 members: nine were elected by the trade 
unions, one by trades councils, one by the 
Fabian Society, and’ two by the Independent 
Labour Party. 

The clause on affiliation and delegation 
fees makes interesting reading. Each trades 
council. could send a delegate to Annual Con- 
ference on payment of £1 and one additional 
delegate for each 10s. paid. Other organi- 
sations were called upon to pay 10s. per 
annum for every 1,000 members or part 
thereof, and could send one delegate for each 


1,000 members on whom fees had been paid. 

Three years had gone by since the forma- 
tion of the Committee, it had experienced 
considerable growing pains, but with com- 
mendable tenacity the Committee was stede- 
ally overcoming many obstacles. 

Varying elements were being fnenided) into 
what was to become the most powerful 
democratic socialist force in the world. 


New Agents 


MR. B. M. J. BARNARD to Buckingham. 
Bryan Barnard was full-time agent for more 
than five years at South-West Norfolk which, 
incidentally, was the only Parliamentary seat 
gained from the Tories at the last General 
Election. A former railwayman, he has been 
a member of the Party for 26 years and is 
44 years of age. 

MR. D. G. DURRANT to Lowestoft. 
Aged 44, by trade an electrician, Donald 
Durrant has been a member of the Party for 
23 years. A previous secretary and chairman 
of the Lowestoft Constituency Labour Party, 
he has also been a member of the local 
authority and was leader of the Labour 
Group. 

MR. M. GALLAGHER to Loughborough. 
The vacancy in this constituency has been 
filled by Martin Gallagher, who has been 
full-time agent at Harborough for two years. 
Thirty-seven years of age, he was for more 
than 15 years a general hospital nurse. 

MR. T. A. GRANT to Accrington. Full- 
time agent at Carlisle for the past 24 years, 
Tom Grant has been appointed at Accring- 
ton to fill the vacancy caused bythe tragic 
death of Eric Barratt. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Party for 10 years. He is 34 
years of age. : 

MR. F. GREEN to Rotherham. Frank 
Green is 34 years of age and has been a full- 
time agent for six years, during which period 
he has held appointments at Slough, Chelten- 
ham, Westbury and Horsham. He has been 
a member of the Party for 12 years and has 
at one time or another held most constitu- 
ency and local party offices. 

MR. J. M. PRESTAGE to Sunderland. 
The appointment of an additional agent at 
Sunderland brings John Prestage into the 
agency service. He is 23 years of age, and 
has recently completed the Agents’ Training 
Course. A former accounts clerk, John 
Prestage has been an active member of the 
Rugby Constituency Labour Party during his 
seven years’ membership. 
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A Knocking-Up System 1 for Di 1 . 


1 AST month the Dulwich agent des- 
= cribed in detail the system of 
canvassing and electoral records being 
introduced in his marginal constituency. 
He concludes by outlining the system of 
calling up ‘promises’ which will be used 

_ on polling day. 


In our previous records, Tories and 
Liberals have often been marked simply as 
‘Against’. At some time we shall have to 
re-canvass them, to differentiate between the 
Lib-Labs and the Lib-Cons. From time to 
time it may be desirable to call on Tories for 
the purpose of locating errors or changes. 

We are providing bound sets of four sheets 
of 8 in. x 3 in. copy paper, interleaved with 
one-time carbons for knocking-up. On these 
are typed lists of Labour ‘Promises’ copied 
from the Register in Register order, con- 
sisting of street name, as heading, and then 
(eft to right)—the polling number, surname, 
enough of the christian name to identify sex, 
and the house number. 

Not more than one street must be included 
on any pad. Long streets will be suitably 
divided (e.g., odds and evens). 

The typing of these pads is done during 
the last three or four days of the campaign. 
The order of the typing will be determined 
by the polling district officer or ward 
organiser, typing those streets in which it is 
certain no further canvassing will be done. 
Individual streets must not be typed until 
they have been completely canvassed. The 
planning of the canvass in the ward or 
polling district will have this matter in mind. 


* 


The typing will not be done direct from 
the index cards, but from a Register on 
which all non-Labour votes have been 
crossed through. The typing must be planned 
carefully to ensure that the whole is com- 
pleted by the eve of poll without impeding, 
or curtailing, any canvassing. The agent must 
be informed immediately any difficulties arise 
which are likely to prevent this being 
accomplished, 

On polling day, the pads are laid out and 
fixed on the tables in numerical order. It 
is hoped to provide specially designed back- 
boards to facilitate the fixing. As the 
numbers of those who have polled come in, 
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they will be crossed off with a “pale 
or ball-point pen. . 
The top sheets of any street to be knocked — 
up are torn off and handed to the knocker- 
up, team-leader or messenger, who then 
carries out the normal procedure. The sheets 
are destroyed on completion by the knocker- 
up. Subsequent knock-ups are then done — 


off has been continued without a break. 
* 


In areas which are some distance from — 
the committee room, sheets may be fed to ~ 
knockers-up or team-leaders by a messenger. — 
Care must be taken to ensure that the same 
person is not asked to call in the same street — 
at too close intervals. 

Where knockers-up are calling at the 
committee room, they can under this system, — 
be handed new street lists without delay. On — 
no account should workers be allowed to 
congregate in the committee room. 


Stanley Dunce | 
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Another 
Election 
Requisite 


Knocking-up 
Promise Pads 
Easy * Quick - Efficient — 


Can be used with all types of 
canvassing systems. 


Price (100 pads minimum) 
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THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
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Sea toon | 
DRAW TICKETS © 


FOR YOUR DANCE, BAZAAR, FETE, 
GALA OR CONVENTION, ETC. 


A Tombola stall, well organized is a 


really efficient money spinner, previous 
difficulties due to the method of operation 


and obtaining suitable tickets, have 
been eliminated by using sealed Tombola 
draw tickets, produced specially for this 
purpose, each order tailored to suit your 
own particular requirements. Orders 
despatched by return of post if desired. 
Can we send you samples and details 
of this new and inexpensive method. 
Please write to the lottery ticket 


specialists : 


Marking your enquiry in the top 
left corner TOMBOLA DIVISION 


err: 


: Cann now Ay supplied from stock at the following reduced prices 
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All prices are per thousand and include printing, 
purchase tax and delivery 


we | SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO. wea 

| ‘J.B. SHEARS & SONS” 

2 ia LIMITED 

191 New King’s Road, Fulham 
London, S.W.6 


hie Telephone: RENown 2704 
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